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Yeon There can be only one best sheet 
‘dae metal worker in any community 

7. ; He is the one who gets the biggest and best paying 


jobs and makes the most money. He builds his 
. reputation in only one way; by doing a permanent 


a 4 job at the lowest possible cost. 
oD ah ff It is easy to be second best sheet metal worker, 
AM but to be the best you must sell and install con- 


ductors, gutters, flashings and trim that are made 
of Horse Head Rolled Zinc. They are manufac- 
tured and distributed by: 











David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland, O. 
Klauer Manufacturing Company, 'Dubuque, lowa 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Oakland and Los Angeles, Call. 




















& ° The cane Zine Company Ginic 
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ESTIMATE AND SPECIFICATION SHEET 


For Warm Air Furnace Installations macnn 





Dies pad of sheets contains, in duplicate, 
enough sheets for FIFTY Warm Air Furnace 


installation jobs. 


This handy sheet gives you a complete record of 
all furnace pipe, angles, collars, registers, boots, 
ceiling ventilators, chimney thimbles, elbows, 
stacks, wood faces and every other bit of mate- 
rial and supplies down to furnace cement used 


on the installation. 


You'll find these sheets the best thing you've 
ever seen for helping you figure your costs and 


profits —GET A PAD NOW AND START 
USING IT. 


Use the Order Coupon = 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
620 S. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago, IIl. 





HARDWARE RECORD August 2, 1924. 





“Just what 
I needed 


and I miss my guess a 
mile if every other Warm 
Air Heating Contractor 
doesn't say the same thing 
after he uses this Esti- 
mate and Specifica- 
tion Sheet.’’ 


Notice how complete, yet simple, 
this accurate record sheet is 
made. The actual size is 9x12. 


Send for a free 
sample sheet 
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wonderfully in getting results. 





THE CIRCULATION OF IDEAS 


MAKING MEN proud of their work never cuts production or diminishes 
quality. But constant drain of their sense of fulfillment does that very thing. 


YOU HAVE ONE excellent way to make your superintendent or your foreman 
or one or a group of your workmen proud of their work. The way is this: 


SUPPOSE in your organization there has been solved one of the constant 
problems that always accompany construction. 
than some new way of placing a machine so that production is increased. Or the 
problem may have been the expeditious repair of equipment. One hundred and one 
thousand possibilities present themselves. 


NOW IF YOU will write the occurrence in a letter to the editor of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD and send a picture if pos- 


It will be interesting to other contractors 
and their forces, and it will create a spirit in your own organization that will help 


sible, the event can be given publicity. 


The problem may be nothing more 
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Refrigerator linings 
Flashings and gutter linings 
Eaves troughs and hangers 
Ventilators {exterior} 
Elbows 

Scuttles 

Cornices 


Drains for shower baths, 
sinks, floors 


’ Elevator and dumbwaiter 
shaft linings 
Linings for corn cribs, silos 


and feed bins 


Flues, small chimneys and 
chimney flashings 


Ventilating system exhaust 
hoods and flues of vari- 


ous description 
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Where Anaconda Copper 


means Economy 






Suspended gutters 


Kalomine work 


Leaders, and hooks and 
straps 


Skylights 

Bulkheads 

Weather vanes 

Furnace smoke pipes 
Window sills and trim 
Ridge rolls and valleys 
Skylight curbs and fittings 


Gutters back of metal cov- 
ered wood cornices 


Metal lath {in stucco used 
for exterior purposes} 


Outlets in composition or 
promenade-tile roofs 
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For these purposes we sell Anaconda Copper 
in sheets, rolls and economy strip. 






If your jobber cannot supply you, correspond 
with the nearest branch. 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
New York, Chi Mills and Factories: 
Philade or Anacono, pA Ansonia,Conn., Torrington, Conn. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Providence 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco <r _ Hastings-on-Hudson, 'N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The “Pittsburgh Plas’ Ruling Is Not 
Likely to Affect Prices of 








S announced on page 23 of our July 26th 
A issue, the Federal Trade Commission 

issued last week a ruling instructing the 
United States Steel Corporation, its subsidi- 
aries and also the so-called “Independents” to 
“cease and desist from” the practice of quot- 
ing prices on the “Pittsburgh Plus” basis. 

Many newspapers made a great deal of dis- 
play in giving this item of news to the public, 
claiming that a new era was being ushered in 
for the steel industry. ' 

The size of the article and the space which 
American Artisan gave to it is a more accurate 
indication of the importance of the ruling 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. If 
anything, the article might even have been 
shorter, so far ds its ultimate effect on the 
steel industry is concerned. 

The “Pittsburgh Plus” has been useful at 
times—many times—in stabilizing prices of 
steel and its fabricated products, when there 
was danger of a runaway market—either up 
or down. 

That this method of quoting a basic price 
has ever caused a user of steel to pay more 
than he would otherwise have had to pay has 
not been proved, in spite of all that has been 
written and in spite of all the so-called 
“briefs” and “arguments” that have been de- 
livered against the practice. 

When steel is scarce the item of time of 
delivery is the most important, and high 
premiums have been paid to secure preferred 
delivery—and “Pittsburgh Plus” was of no 


consideration whatever. 
When the demand does not come up to the 
supply, extra discounts or cut prices are used 


to induce the reluctant purchaser to either 
place his order or to increase—and again 
“Pittsburgh Plus” cuts little or no figure. 

It is within the range of possibilities that 
no action -will be taken to have the ruling 
rescinded, but even in that case there is little 
doubt that some other method will be found 
by those primarily interested—the steel mak- 
ers—to provide against cut-throat -competi- 
tion, and so far as the consumer is concerned 
—the man who buys steel for fabricating pur- 
poses or for any other use—he will pay a price 
that is set by the individual seller; and this 
price will be governed now—as heretofore— 
by the law of supply and demand. 

It is based upon the simple fact that none 
of the steel companies have made such un- 
usually large earnings that they can afford to 
reduce their prices to any great extent—if at 
all. 

There is competition in the steel industry, 
and it is a good thing for the industry that 
there is, but the heads of the various steel 
companies—whether located in the Pitts- 
burgh district or anywhere else—have sense 
enough to know that in order to show a profit 
at the end of the year for their stockholders 
they must ask a certain percentage over and 
above their costs, and—after all—these costs 
are fairly well equalized with the freight 
charges, no matter where the plants are, so 
that the greater or smaller freight charge 
from the various places make the selling 
prices—the cost figure of the purchaser— 
practically the same. 

As we stated at the beginning of this edi- 
torial, the ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is of little importance to anyone but 
the Commission—and for that reason it is 
difficult to predict whether the steel industry 
will carry the present decision to the higher 
courts. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 














There is one thing that I particu- 
larly enjoy and appreciate and that 
is to have my friends drop in for 
a visit when they are in Chicago. 

I was pleasantly surprised one day 
this week when H. S. Busby, Wash- 
ington, lowa, general sales manager 
western states of the Oakland Foun- 
dry Company, Belleville, Illinois, 
came in to see me. 


For those who did not know it, 

















Richard Dale Busby at His Six 
Months’ Birthday. 


Mr. Busby is the proud and happy 
father of the chubby little fellow 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, taken when Richard Dale 
Busby was only six months old. The 
older he grows the more marked is 
the resemblance between him and his 
happy daddy. 

Mr. Busby was kind enough to 
commend the work of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, especially its efforts to- 
ward raising the standard of the 
furnace installation. 

* * x 


My friend Charles H. Keith, Jr., 
Chicago Furnace Supply Company, 
together with his many other good 
qualities, has a fine sense of humor 


and enjoys a good story in its proper 
place. 

Charlie sent me the following 
story to pass on: 

“A Kansas City patriot was visit- 
ing in Boston, and constantly regaled 
his Boston friend with tales of the 
wondrous attractions of Kansas 
City. One day he said to his Bos- 
ton friend: ‘Boston has only one 
feature of interest that Kansas City 
does not have and that is the ocean. 
If Kansas City had the ocean as 
close to it as Boston has, Boston 
would not be in it.’ The Bostonian, 
having grown tired of hearing of 
Kansas City, remarked: ‘If you 
could suck as hard as you can blow, 
the ocean would be around Kansas 
City in no time.’ ” 


Si Koehler, the liberally girded 
Chicago hardware merchant, has a 
very chummy friend, who is in- 
clined to be rather generous in his 
attentions to the ladies and occa- 
sionally this young fellow gets into 
trouble, such as in the case related 
herewith: 

“I’m in an awful mess,” confessed 
the Gay Blade to his Bosom Com- 
panion. 

“How come ?” queried Si. 

“Well, I’ve just received a letter 
from a man who says he will shoot 
me on sight if I ever go out with 
his wife again.” 

“Better cut her out, old top.” 

“That's just it,” moaned the G. B. 
“T’ve got four dates this week and 
now I'll have to break them all just 
because he forgot to sign his name.” 


* * x 


J. R. Morganson, the genial rep- 
resentative of the “Milcor” people 
in the Hawkeye state, is, so far 
as I know, a person of “single bless- 
edness,” but he evidently enjoys 
reading stories of married life, for 
he sent me the following: 

They were on their honeymoon 
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trip in the mountains, and the bride’s 
mother had insisted on ace: mpany- 
ing the otherwise happy couple. 
Suddenly the groom let out a yell, 

“Phyllis! Phyllis!” he shouted. 
“Your mother has fallen over a 
cliff!” 

“Heavens!” screamed the young 
woman. “Is she badly hurt?” 

“Not yet! She hasn’t stopped!” 

* 

Proof positive is found in the ac- 
companying illustration that my 
friend, Alf. G. “Pom” Pomrening, 
sales representative of R. J. Schwab 
& Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, knows how to enjoy a re- 
tail hardware men’s picnic. 

“Pom” is the man with his hands 
in his pockets, while the gentleman 





Alf G. Pomerening and J. B. Freye. 


with the world defying pose is J. 
B. Freye, vice-president of the La- 
velle Rubber Company. The picnic 
occurred July 17, held at Schuets’ 
Park, Muskego Lake, Wisconsin. 
“Pom” says the only person missing 
was A. G. Pedersen of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 
TK 

“Buck” Taylor, the Premier fur- 
nace sales manager, sent me the 
following : 

First Little Girl: “Do you believe 
there is a devil?” 

Second Little Girl: ““No! It’s like 
Santa Claus. It’s your father.” 
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Frank H. Phegley Relates History of Warm Air Heating 
at Pennsylvania Sheet Metal Convention. 


Compares Warm Air Heating Contract With Steam 
and Hot Water to Show Similarity of Agreement. 


HE work of the. sheet metal 
contractor and the warm air 
heating system installer are so close- 
ly allied that it is not surprising to 
find addresses by warm air heating 
specialists scheduled on the program 
of the sheet metal contractors’ con- 
ventions. 

The dissertation on 
heating, which follows, was made 
by Frank H. Phegley before the 
members of the Pennsylvania sheet 


warm air 


metal contractors’ convention at 
Pittsburgh recently. 
Frank H. Phegley’s Address. 

In the early development of warm 
air heating, there was much dissat- 
results obtained. 
distributed ; 


isfaction in the 
Heat was unequally 
there was a passage of poisonous 
gases from the firepot of the furnace 
to the rooms to be heated, and also 
it was practically impossible to pre- 
vent the heated air from carrying 
dirt from the ash pit, as well as from 
outdoors, to the warm air outlets. 
Furthermore the heated air being so 
exceedingly dry, it was decidedly 
uncomfortable to the occupants. 

In addition to all these objection- 
able features, it was found that the 
cost of operation was greatly in ex- 
cess of other means of heating. 

It was also found necessary, in 
order to obtain any fairly good re- 
sults, to give the furnace almost con- 
stant attention. 

Status of Industry Today. 

Thus an industry started on a very 
favorable basis was soon placed in 
an extremely unfavorable and de- 
fensive position. So much so, in 
fact, that some manufacturers for 
their own protection were forced to 
enter the installation field. The sit- 
uation fortunately has materially 
changed in the past few years. Men 
of greater practical experience and 
business ability have entered the 
held. 

These men began to exchange 


ideas and experiences, both mechan- 
ically and commercially, in a friend- 
ly way, with the result that asso- 
ciations were formed for the pur- 
pose of advancing the art, resulting 
in your conventions. 

When we leave this meeting, new 
ideas will be carried away with us 
for serious application to our indi- 
vidual work, and as a result the pub- 





In the address given here- 
with, Frank H. Phegley has 
very ably represented the 
status of the warm air heating 
industry as it exists today, to- 
gether with a history of its in- 
ception, progress and its rela- 
tion with regard to importance 
when compared with its com- 
petitors—steam and hot water. 

From this clearly outlined 
segment of the path it is en- 
tirely possible to complete the 
circle and to see therein a rise 
of the warm air heating in- 
dustry to a position of the 
primary importance which it 
deserves. 

With the proper expendi- 
ture of effort the desired goal 
can be gained. 











lic interested in the general problem 
of heating benefits thereby. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors has accomplished 
more than can be told by voice or 
pen, and apparently does not intend 
to stop until all data possible, cov- 
ering this important subject, is ob- 
tained. 

There has been a unison of en- 
deavor between the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation, the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineefs, 
and the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors for the ad- 


vancement of warm air heating. As 
as result, a uniform code has been 
adopted by these organizations out- 
lining several basic facts in simple, 
understandable formulas. 

This code is now used by archi- 
tects, engineers and others in the 
preparation of their heating plans 
and specifications. 

The National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association has 
gone one step further by joining 
with the University of Illinois in 
conducting a far-reaching system of 
research covering both the design of 
apparatus and method of installa- 
tion. 

What Warm Air Furnace Is Today. 

The warm air furnace of yester- 
day was loosely constructed. This 
was particularly true in the method 
used for attaching feed and ash 
doors. ‘These doors were bolted to 
a front or casing, which in turn was 
bolted to the cast iron ash pit and 
firepot section. 

As a result the smaller particles 
of ashes, or dust, together with par- 
tially consumed gases, or carbon 
monoxide, would find a way into 
the warm air passage around the 
furnace, and pass up into the rooms 
to be heated. We often heard of 
an occupant of a furnace heated 
room being overcome by coal gas, 
or of it being impossible to keep the 
premises clean on account of the 
dirty furnace. 

The ideal furnace of today is con- 
entirely different 
mentioned 


along 


objections 


structed 
lines. The 
have been overcome as you know. 
As a result the warm air furnace in 
this connection is as sanitary in both 
health. and cleanliness as any other 
heat producer offered for the pur- 
chaser’s consideration. Furthermore 
this construction of furnace makes 
possible a complete set up of appara- 
tus in thirty to forty minutes, in- 


cluding casing. This makes a big 
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reduction in labor cost, which is an- 
other item of vital consideration to 
both the dealer and the owner. 

There was a complaint originally 
that the atmosphere in the rooms 
heated by the warm air method was 
exceedingly dry and consequently 
another item affecting the health of 
the occupant. The complaint was 
well founded for the reason outside 
air was considered as vitally neces- 
sary for the proper and successful 
operation of the warm air system. 
The outside air, say at a tempera- 
ture of zero, most generally con- 
tains sufficient moisture in grains 
per cubic foot to produce a 40 per 
cent relative humidity. A lesser 
amount of moisture is not comfor- 
table or conducive to good health. 

Humidity Requirement Rectified. 

However, this same air heated to 
room temperature, without any con- 
sideration for the higher tempera- 
ture for heating purposes, would be 
detrimental to both comfort and 
good health. While the grains of 
moisture would remain constant, 
still at the same time the air due to 
higher temperature would have a 
greater capacity for the retaining of 
moisture. Consequently it would 
absorb the moisture from the sev- 
eral mucous membranes of the oc- 
cupant. This evaporation is too 
rapid for the natural operation of 
the human system, resulting not 
only in discomfort, but also afflic- 
tions of the nose, eyes and other 
members of the body. This was 
rectified by the adding of moisture 
by the aid of water pans, set in the 
warm air passage of the furnace. 
In this manner another objection 
was removed. 

With the use of steam or hot wa- 
ter as a heating medium it was ob- 
served that there was no need of an 
air change in the room, unless it 
was desired for some special reason. 
In that event a door or window was 
partially opened. 

Observation indicated that the 
same air was circulated and recir- 
culated over and over again past 
the radiator. No harm in the omis- 
sion of definite ventilation was ob- 
served. Upon test it was found that 
a room so heated obtained sufficient 


ventilation from the small openings 
around windows and doors so that 
the C O, content never exceeded one 
part in ten thousand, which is con- 
sidered an indication of impure air. 

As the recirculation of air in 
steam or water heating was accept- 
ed as good practice the question nat- 
urally arose as to why the same 
method could not be pursued in fur- 
nace heating. Upon test it was 
found several advantages were ob- 
tained. 

First, due to elimination of 
drawing on outside air at a 
temperature of say zero, and 
air being fed to furnace at 
room temperature or slightly 
below, it produced a saving 
in fuel incident to raising 
the temperature of the stipu- 
lated volume of air from zero 
to room temperature. 

Secondly, as the air was 
not taken from outside of 
building there was an elimi- 
nation of the total amount of 
dirt (considering the im- 
provement of furnace design 
before mentioned) incident 
to the old type of warm air 
heating systems. 

Thirdly, as the need of out- 
side air was dispensed with, 
it was found that even with- 
out the use of water pans the 
air was no drier than the air 
evident in steam or hot wa- 
ter heating systems. 

Air Requirements Now Scientifically 
Calculated. 

It is claimed that the distribu- 
tion of heat in a warm air system 
is greatly inferior to the distribu- 
tion in other systems. 

Originally such a condition was 
undoubtedly true, as there was no 
definite data available as to size of 
furnaces, leader pipes, etc. That is, 
it was not known how to apply the 
apparatus, or the design to the prob- 
lem. Guess methods were univer- 
sally used, and if the dealer was a 
good guesser he was considered 
successful. 

The problem is different today. 
Investigation and practice have re- 
sulted in the acquisition of definite 
knowledge. Therefore, the “fur- 
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nace man” of the years gone by is 
the “heating expert” of the present 
day. The heating expert guesses at 
nothing. He considers the best 
points for the location of warm air 
openings to the rooms, with proper 
consideration of exposures and wal] 
construction for running of stacks, 

This is followed by a survey of 
the heater or furnace room, so as to 
make definite calculations for chim- 
ney, and leader or pipe connections 
from furnace to stacks. 

After carefully applying his ex- 
perience, together with definite en- 
gineering data on the subject, the 


“furnace man” can design and in-. 


stall a warm air heating system that 
will heat equally as well and in the 
same manner one or any number 
of rooms. The rooms can be near 
the source of heat, or the furnace, or 
some distance away, or both. These 
rooms can be either on one floor or 
several floors. The system will be 
equally as efficient in fuel, health 
and cleanliness as any system that 
can be considered. Neither will such 
a system require any more attention 
than ‘other systems regardless of the 
kind, nature or mode of installa- 
tion. 


A Few Comparisons. 

In the comparison of a warm air 
heating system, with a hot water 
heating system we find the hot water 
or steam contractor estimates the 
heat losses from the building to as- 
certain the load. The furnace con- 
tractor does the same. 


The steam or hot water contrac- 
tor studies the conditions for proper 
location of the heating units, and 
piping to these units. In doing so 
he only does what the warm air fur- 
nace contractor would do. 


The steam or water contractor in- 
stalls a boiler or boilers under the 
most favorable circumstances possi- 
ble for proper connection to stack 
and piping. The warm air furnace 
contractor follows the same course. 


The question of guarantee is iden- 
tical for both contractors. The 
steam or hot water contractor will 
guarantee to heat the premises to 70 
degrees in zero weather. The fur- 
nace contractor will guarantee to 
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heat the premises to 70 degrees in 
zero weather. 

In the event of two heating sys- 
tems being installed in adjoining 
buildings of similar arrangement 
and construction, one being of the 


steam type and the other the warm 
air type of present application, it 
will be found that there is relatively 
no difference. The efficiency in fuel, 
health and attention will be practi- 
cally identical. 


Majestic Company Is Host to Dealers at Third 
Annual Conference at Huntington, Indiana. 


Over 100 Dealers from Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana Attend Demonstration and Dinner Held July 24. 


HE third annual mid-summer 

furnace dealers’ conference of 
the Majestic Company, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, was held at the com- 
pany plant Thursday, July 24, when 
over one hundred dealers and rep- 
resentatives registered at the plant, 
coming from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and other nearby states. 

The conference is an annual affair 
for the bringing together of Majes- 
tic installers to obtain better codper- 
ation and to provide instruction in 
methods of selling and installing 
products. 

The first conference was held in 
1920. None was held in 1921 or 
1922, but with the one in 1923 and 
the present conference, it is hoped 
to make the conference an annual 
summer event. 

The installers were first taken 
through the plant, where they saw 
all the processes necessary for the 
manufacture of a furnace. Dem- 
onstrations were held in the plant 
and one of the features was a talk 
on the national code. 

A decided departure was made 
in the method of conducting the con- 
ference from that in vogue last year. 

The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were devoted to the question 
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box and only certain forms of in- 
stallations and selling in which those 
present were interested were taken 
up. This plan was found to create 
much more interest than the one 
confined to certain set speeches. 

The dealers were guests of the 
company and at the noon hour a 
luncheon was enjoyed at the Idle 
Hour Inn. 

At 1:30 a group picture was 
taken, as shown herewith, and a part 
of the afternoon was devoted to 
question box queries at the pavilion. 

Recreation was in order from 3 to 
6 o’clock with swimming, golf, horse 
shoe pitching, auto rides and discus- 
sions on the program. 

A dinner was held at the Country 
Club at 6 o’clock and a special pro- 
gram was given. The speaker of the 
evening was Charles Milton New- 
comb, psychologist, from Lakewood, 
Ohio, who spoke on “Salesmanship 
and the New Psychology.” 

The dealers were given a thor- 
ough understanding of the national 
code and its application to the in- 
stallation, some practical applica- 
tions of sales methods, a rousing 
good get-together and get-acquaint- 
ed meeting and finally departing to 
their several homes, full of enthu- 
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siasm and “pep” for the year’s busi- 
ness. 


Giving Credit 
Where Credit Is Due. 


On page 19 of our July 26th is- 
sue there appeared an article en- 
titled: “Fallacy of Air Change Fac- 
tor in Figuring Heating Require- 
ments,” which was the embodiment 
of a paper by Alfred M. Lane, pres- 
ident of Monarch Metal Products 
Company, St. Missouri. 
Through oversight it was neglected 
to state that the article was repub- 
lished from the June issue of the 
Heating and Ventilating Magazine, 
to which rightful credit is due. We 
acknowledge our error with apolo- 
gies. 


Louis, 





Parcel Post Rates as Well as 
Express Rates Are Likely 
to Be Higher in 1925. 


The Postmaster General is will- 
ing to increase the pay of postal em- 
ployes by some $35,000,000 provid- 
ed Congress raises postage rates to 
that amount. An increase of 3 cents 
per package on parcels would more 
than do the trick, and conservative 
members of both Houses are said to 
favor this plan. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
shipping public must prepare to pay 
higher parcel post as well as express 
rates in 1925. Naturally the big 
mail order houses will be hit the 
hardest, but the average retail mer- 
chant will find no cause for grief in 
this fact. 

When you advertise do you stop 
to consider the potential buying 
power of your prospective cus- 
tomers ? 





Happy Group of Majestic Warm Air Furnace Installers as They Appeared at the Conference Held at Huntington, In- 


diana, Recently. The Majestic Company Was Host. 
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Warm Air Furnace Men Flock to Help L. H. K. 
Solve His Installation Problem. 


Loyalty of Group Shown by Response to 
S. 0. S. from a Fellow Member in Difficulty. 


HE men in the warm air heat- 

ing and sheet metal industries 
are rapidly pushing themselves to 
the fore. They are not only learn- 
ing the best methods of account 
keeping, but they are becoming thor- 
oughly grounded in a code of ethics 
which permits of nothing but fair 
dealing, a consideration for the pub- 
lic interest and a kindly spirit to- 
ward their fellow men. 

As a proof of this fact we call 
attention to the fact that in AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN for July 19th, page 18, 
there appeared a request for help on 
an installation which failed to func- 
tion properly. As early as the fol- 
lowing issue, July 26, page 19, L. 
R. Taylor of the International 
Heater Company responded with a 
solution. Below we have given sev- 
eral other solutions which came in 
too late for publication last week. 

Here we have tangible evidence 
of the character and spirit of the 
men in the industry. By so doing 
they are binding themselves into a 
dissoluble group engaged in advanc- 
ing the cause of humanity. 

We are more than proud to be a 
member of that group. Are you? 


B. Swager Suggests 
Three Changes In L. H. K.’s 
Installation Problem. 

It is doubtful whether L. H. K., 
in our July 19th issue, page 18, even 
dreamed he had so many friends. 

B. J. Swager, the energetic sheet 
metal contractor, who sells and in- 
stalls Premier warm air furnaces at 
Pleasant Lake, Indiana, comes to the 
fore with a suggestion for L. H. K. 

He writes: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In reply to the problem of L. H. 
K., in July 19 issue, I shall say that 
there are three good reasons why his 
furnace does not heat the home in 
which it is installed. 

First, his run to the kitchen should 


be taken in on the south side of the 
kitchen, making the run as short as 
possible. 

Secondly, the southwest bedroom 
register should be in west end of the 
room instead of the southeast cor- 
ner, with a floor register if possible. 

Thirdly, he should use 16x30-inch 
instead of 14x30-inch cold air reg- 
isters. 

L. H. K. does not say how much 
elevation he has to his registers, but 
we will have to presume this is all 
right. We also do not know his 
ceiling height, making it impossible 
to figure the job to see if he has 
taken off enough warm air. But 
from his sketch I also form an opin- 
ion that the dining room and living 
room would be better heated if he 
would use floor registers in each of 
these rooms instead of the double 
wall registers. 

Yours truly, 
B. J. SwWAGER. 
Pleasant Lake, Indiana. 


J. Worth, Chicago, 
Finds L. H. K.’s Furnace 
Without Enough Cold Air. 

L. H. K., writing in the July 19 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, page 
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18, is in trouble with a furnace in- 
stallation, which, he says, will not 
heat the second floor of the house, 
but heats the basement instead. 

Brother installers are quick to re- 
spond, however, and help is coming 
in from many localities. 

J. Worth of Chicago submitted a 
diagram which he thinks will do the 
trick. 

Mr. Worth’s letter follows and his 
diagram is also reproduced here- 
with: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

| have studied the sketch of L..H. 
K. appearing in your journal, page 
18, July 19, and find that his trou- 
ble lies in a lack of sufficient cold 
air. 

If he will study the plan I am 
submitting and rearrange a few of 
the registers, he will overcome his 
trouble. 

The reason this plant is not work- 
ing right is that the cold air ducts 
are not placed right, and that there 
are no cold air ducts from some 
of the rooms. The cold air in both 
the living and dining rooms would 
work much better if placed near the 
front of the house: however, as 
they are installed, it would entail a 
lot of work to change them. There- 
fore, by adding a 6x18-inch cold air 
in both the kitchen and bedroom 
No. 1 the cold air can then be run 
into the same duct leading from the 
front rooms. 

The kitchen warm air _ register 
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should also be removed from the 
outside wall (as plan will show) and 
should be set in the wall. This can 
then be made a double register to 
lead to the bedroom No. 1 also. 

I have also added a 6x18-inch 
cold air duct in bedroom No. 2. 
This should be installed as this room 
is such a great distance from the 
furnace and also has unusual ex- 
posure. 

The cause of warm basements is 
usually lack of cold air or sluggish 
circulation, therefore, by putting a 
cold air into every room, we over- 
come this difficulty. 

The plans are self explanatory, 
and if followed out will give ideal 
results. 

J. Worrtn. 
Chicago. 


N.E. Tinker Corrects L. H. K.’s 
Installation by*Increasing 
Supply of Cold Air. 

NX. E. Tinker of Monmouth, Illi- 
nois, has studied the heating prob- 
lem of L. H. K. of page 18 of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN for July 19. He 
finds the supply of cold air entirely 
insufficient, and that, therefore, the 
furnace and basement must conse- 
cuently heat up, while at the same 
time the second floor is left cold. 

Mr. Tinker’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

[ am mailing you for publication 

a plan for the installation of the 
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house of L. H. K. with such changes 
as I think necessary to make the 
system function properly. I have 
changed the cold air run from the 
hall, as there is no cold air in that 
side of the house and the cold air 
has to travel to the east side to get 
to the furnace west and north with 
two outside doors. 

With a cold air duct in the hall 
and a short warm air duct in the 
bedroom L. H. K.’s system will be 
all O. K., although the pipe for the 
two east rooms is not sufficiently 
large to heat the two large rooms. 
There should be at least two 10-inch 
I should 
put in an extra 12x15-inch floor reg- 


pipes in those two rooms. 


ister where it is marked on the dia- 
gram. Then there will be no more 
trouble. 

N. E. Tinker. 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


Furnace Should Have Grate Area 
of 300 Inches Says Wichita 
Furnace Krank to L. H. K. 


A “furnace krank”’ from Wichita, 
Kansas, has studied L. H. K.’s heat- 
ing problem and submits some very 
explicit instructions as to how the 
installation should be changed so 
as to make it function properly. 

The accompanying diagram and 
the following letter tell the story: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to inquiry by L. H. K., 


in your issue of July 19th, wanting 
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How N. E. Tinker Would Change the Present Layout. 
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to know the remedy for faulty heat- 
ing plant, am sending a solution : 

The furnace should have a grate 
surface of at least 300 inches, with 
a free air space between furnace 
and casing of at least 550 inches. 

There should be sixty square feet 
of radiating surface within the cas- 
ing. 

The southwest bedroom is O. K. 
I would move the warm air regis- 
ter in the kitchen to a location, an 
inner wall, and reduce it to a 12- 
inch run. Leave the registers be- 
tween the living and dining room 
as located and place another on the 
west wall of the dining room, with 
Also 


put one in south bedroom, capacity, 


a capacity of a 12-inch pipe. 


sixty-three inches. 

Change the location of both cold 
air ducts in the living and dining 
rooms. Bring these two together 
and return to furnace with a 20-inch 
pipe. Connect to bottom of casing 
with shoe, the top of shoe to be at 
least one inch lower than the grate, 
place another cold air face in the 
hall, 12x30, and connect it with 16- 
inch pipe to south side of furnace 
with it. 

This installation will heat build- 
ing to 72 degrees in any kind of 
weather. 

A FuRNACE KRANK FROM 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Fires Are Usually Coad 
by Somebody's Carelessness. 


Whether or not they are influ- 
enced by the mental processes of 
the ancients, the American people 
still proceed as though fire were 
something supernatural and com- 
pletely beyond the power of man 
to prevent. Excepting the fire de- 
liberately set, fire is always an act 
of God in all but a 
American communities which have 


few isolated 
given formal recognition to the prin- 
ciple that when it is not an act of 
God, it is the act of some citizen 
and that citizen should be respon- 
sible before the law for its conse- 
quences. 

People want to know what your 
product can do for them more than 


what it is made of. 


ae 
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Boxed-In-Joist Responsible for Many Inefficient 
Furnace Installations. 


Rudy Heating Engineer Shows How This 
Inefficiency Can Be Reduced to Minimum. 


lg THE issue of AMERICAN AR- 
TISAN for July 12, page 17, there 
appeared the first of a series of 
three articles by the Rudy Furnace 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, on 
faulty cold air ducts and the trou- 
ble they cause for the installers. 
These articles are prepared by T. 
W. Torr, the company heating engi- 
neer, and are supplied to the installer 
from time to time. 

The second of the series appears 
herewith : 


Correct Method of Maintaining Prop- 
er Capacity in Ducts. 


Many installations require the 
boxing-in of joists for the cold air 
returns. The usual custom is to 
place the cold air face over two or 
more of the spaces between the 
joists, nailing a sheet of galvanized 
iron underneath the joists for the 
desired length, cutting a hole for the 
round pipe to continue the duct on 
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The Correct Method of Maintaining 
the Proper Capacity and Reducing 
Friction to a Minimum in the Boxed- 
in Joist for Carrying Return Air to the 
Furnace. 


to the shoe where it will enter the 
casing. 

Let us assume that it is necessary 
to take in the space between three 
joists, and that these joists are set 
on 16-inch centers which gives 14 
inches in the clear between them. 
Granting the joists are full 8 inches 
deep, there will be 112 square inches 


in each space, or 224 square inches 
in the two. This apparently is 
enough to fill a 16-inch pipe. 

Practical tests of many such in- 
stallations have shown that invaria- 
bly the cold air face will draw air 
across it only equal to the depth of 
the box. That is, if you have a 14 
x30-inch face and the boxed-in 
joist underneath is eight inches 
deep, the face will only draw air 
over eight inches of its width so 
there is a shortage of more than a 
third of the capacity at this point. 

The friction that the air encoun- 
ters in traveling on a level causes 
a very sluggish flow which further 
detracts from the capacity. When 
the air finally reaches the 16-inch 
pipe there is only half of its diameter 
that can be filled, owing to the fact 
that the space through which the 
air has traveled is only eight inches 
deep, so we have a further substan- 
tial reduction in the volume of air 
at this point. 


Very often only one of the spaces 
between the joists is efficient, the 
other one being absolutely dead, so 
we feel safe in assuming that a 
boxed-in joist of this kind will carry 
only 25 to 50 per cent of the air 
it should deliver. The boxed-in joist 
has, therefore, been responsible for 
many inefficient furnace jobs. 

When it is necessary to box in 
joists in recirculating air to the fur- 
nace, the following method will be 
found very efficient. 

Assuming as before that the joists 
are set on 16-inch centers, fourteen 
inches clearance between them and 
that they are eight inches deep and 
that a 14x30-inch face with a 16- 
inch round pipe will be used. We 
recommend building a pan six inches 
lower than the joists, giving a total 
depth of fourteen inches, which 
depth will be equal to the width of 
the cold air face and assures the en- 
tire area of the face being operative. 

The additional depth between the 
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joist and the bottom of the pan 
would thus give a total of 404 square 
inches of air, assuming that the fric- 
tion encountered and the natural 
sluggish flow of the air though 
traveling on a level detracts 50 per 
cent from this volume, doubling the 
Capacity 1s necessary to insure the 
round pipe being filled. 

Were the 16-inch pipe to be at- 
tached to this duct by means of a 
direct connection with a 16-inch col- 
lar, the circulation would surely be 
restricted. Therefore, a square-to- 
round funnel connection between the 
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The Incorrect Method of Boxing-in 
the Joist. This Construction Is Never 
More Than 50 Per Cent Efficient, 
More Often It Is Less. 


duct and the round pipe is recom- 
mended. This funnel connection 
should be the full width of the duct 
and amply wide. Such a connection 
will insure a flow of air along the 
sides of the duct, as well as through 
the center and will fill the round pipe 
to its full capacity. 





Being Accommodating and 
Courteous Makes Customers 
Feel Like Coming Back. 

The salesman who finds a chair 
for the woman with the child in her 
arms, who sends parcels purchased 
in other stores when it does not in- 
convenience his firm, who opens the 
door for the coming or departing 
customer, is doing no more than he 
weuld for a personal guest and is 
doing things that will make those 
customers want to come back and 
trade with him. 
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Pattern for Elbow Intersecting Pipe Offers Good Problem 


for Instruction Purposes. 


Plan Shows Excellent Geometrical Construc- 
tion and Development of Four Piece Elbow. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ANY sheet metal problems de- 
M vised by one person or an- 
other offer splendid geometrical 
construction for their development, 
but beyond that they are more of a 
theoretical problem than one used 
in actual practice. The one shown 
in this illustration is used for in- 
struction purposes. The point is 
to first describe the elbow of eleva- 
tion, giving the heel and throat the 
required radius from the center Y ; 
also subdividing the elbow into its 
various gore pieces; in this case for 
a 4-piece elbow. We then describe 
the section’ “M” and divide in equal 
parts, and project lines so they are 
parallel with the outline of elbow 
gore pieces from one miter to the 
other. 

After this we draw the end view 
of large pipe “O” so the pipe will 


working up and a more secure job. 
Where intersections are made, as 
shown in elevation, we draw the 
miter line, which gives the points 
of penetration between the elbow 
and the cylinder. We next draw 
in the lines a-b and c-d which are 
the divisional lines for gores II 
and III. Observe that gore II is 
made up of two pieces like gore I, 
where the line a-b acts as a division- 
al line the same as 1-7. 

To set out the patterns draw the 
girth line, as 4-4, and set off the cir- 
cumference as well as the divisional 
points from section “M.” From 
each of these points drop stretch- 
out lines, and then by means of 
dividers pick the length of lines for 
gore I and set them as 4’-3’-2’, etc. 
be tangent with the fourth gore 
piece in the elbow. Then we de- 


scribe section ‘““N” so as to be on a 
line with 4’ of “O” and then bring 
our lines into the large cirele as 
shown. This plan view then shows 
us how the elbow will be tangent to 
the side of pipe. From each point, 
as 4’-3'-2’-1’, etc., erect lines to cut 
similar numbered lines in elevation. 
Now, because of the inconvenience 
of assembling gore 3 and 4 in the 
elbow, we merely lengthen the third 
gore line and erase the fourth gore, 
so that gore 3 can be made in one 
piece, which makes it better for 
This enables tracing the first miter 
line. By drawing the line a-b below 
it equal to the width of another 
half gore we thereby can transfer 
the lower miter line by means of 
dividers. By picking the distances 
from a-b of elevation to the miter 
line on cylinder as x-5”-6”-7’ we 
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Patterns for Elbow Intersecting a Pipe on a Tangent. 
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transfer them into the pattern as 
shown on similarly numbered lines. 
The workman must watch his points 
or he is liable to place this cut out 
in the wrong position. 

In laying out the pattern for gore 
III, we draw a line, as c-d, and since 
all the girth spaces are alike we drop 
our lines from the pattern of gore 
Iand II. Then from line c-d in ele- 
‘vation we pick the lines both ways 
and set them in the pattern, which 
gives us the outline for this piece. 
Observe the point x is where the 
miter on the cylinder and the miter 
in the gore meet and so we must 
make a point in the section M in 


order to establish this point in pat- 
tern, such as the x indicates. Or- 
dinarily elbows of this kind are 
riveted and therefore edges for 
riveting must be allowed extra. 

In setting out the pattern for 
opening we pick the girth from “O” 
as 4”-3-2-1’-2'-3’-4’ and set it off 
on a line of e-f, then we draw 
stretch-out lines through these and 
project lines from each point in the 
miter line of elevation to intersect 
lines of similar number and this 
gives the outline for opening. Of 
course, the circumference for the 
stack must be added to include the 
opening. 


You Fellows Missed Something Really Fine 
if You Did Not Join the Michigan Outing. 


Sight Seeing Trip to Quebec, Montreal, Toronto 
and Other Beautiful Places Was Very Enjoyable. 


HE ninth annual outing of the 

Michigan Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors’ Association, 
which this year was in the nature of 
a trip to Niagara Falls, Buffalo, To- 
ronto, Montreal and Quebec, is now 
a matter of history, but the memo- 
ries of those who attended will al- 
ways be fresh with the bright spots 
of this wonderful trip. 

From the time of departure from 
Detroit on the beautiful steamer 
“City of Detroit the Third,” to the 
return on special Pullmans on the 
Canadian Pacific, there was not one 
dull moment. And why should 
there be when the party contained 
such fun-makers as Al Berschbach 
and Frank Daly? These gentlemen 
must have been preparing their 
stuff for several months in advance, 
as they never seemed to run down 
or be forced to repeat anything. Per- 
haps the moist atmosphere assisted 
them somewhat, but it matters not. 
They were the life of the party. 

While Al and Frank were the 
backbone of activities they were not 


alone as they were ably assisted by | 


several other lesser lights, such as 
Harry Martin, Homer Brundage 
and Mrs. Ederle. Mr. Martin be- 
came famous, not only among the 
sheet metalers, but with thousands 


of others, for his lion-roaring stunt. 
Harry surely knows how to roar, 
especially at 2:00 a.m. Mr. Brund- 
age and Mrs. Ederle exhibited their 
skill as songsters. The latter two, 
with Al and Frank, were officially 
recognized as the best sheet metal 
quartet in Canada. 

Arriving at Buffalo on Sunday 
morning, the party was given a short 
ride about the city and then taken to 
Niagara Falls by a special train. 
Here the day was spent in visiting 
this natural wonder. Late in the 
afternoon a special car was provided 
for a trip down the Gorge Route to 
Lewiston, thence to Toronto by boat, 
where a safe landing was made in 
the Queens Hotel. 

Shooting the Rapids. 

The following morning a sight 
seeing trip of Toronto was made, 
which consumed the entire fore- 
noon, arriving at the hotel in time 
for a splendid lunch. At 4:00 p. m. 
the party boarded the steamer “City 
of Toronto” for its trip through 
Lake Ontario. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the Thousand were 
passed and at 10:00 a. m. a change 
of boats was made to shoot the 


Islands 


Rapids. 
The thrills which accompany the 
running of these many rapids are 
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indescribable. Specially construct- 
ed boats are used and the trip, al- 
though exciting, is comparatively 
free from danger. 

Arriving at Montreal at 7:00 p. 
m., another change of boats was 
made and the journey continued on 
to Quebec, no stop being made at 
Montreal. 

Bright and early Wednesday 
morning all sheet metalers were out 
on deck to take their first glance at 
quaint old Quebec and they were 
not disappointed, because there is 
nothing in the old or new world to 
surpass this historic city. Being the 
principal military station in Canada, 
and, next to Gibraltar, the strongest 
fortified position in British territory, 
it offers many interesting sights for 
the expectant traveler. A walled 
fortification, with gates, surrounds 
the old city; the fortifications and 
the best residence portions, or “Up- 
per Town,” are on the high land, 
and the business part and the older 
portion are at the base of the cliff. 
The citadel is on the highest point, 
340 feet above the river. Inside of 
a public promenade, known as Duf- 
ferin Terrace, and at the east end 
is the splendid hotel, Chateau Fron- 
tenac. It was here that arrange- 
ments had been made to care for the 
party during its stay in Quebec. 

At the “Shrine of Miracles.” 

Following breakfast the party 
went by electric train to Ste. Anne 
De Beaupre, “The Shrine of Mira- 


cles." This shrine was founded in 
the 16th century by a ship wrecked 
crew of Breton sailors. Portions 


of the remains of Ste. Anne were 
brought many years later to the 
chapel they founded. In 1867 
miraculous cures began, while a new 
chapel was being built. Since then 
many churches and other buildings 
have been constructed which present 
a wonderful sight in this tiny old 
village. It is all extremely impres- 
sive and out of the ordinary. 

From here the party went to 
Montmorency Falls and had _ head- 
quarters for the balance of the after- 
noon at the historic Kent House, 
from whence could be obtained a fine 
view of the falls. Also, there were 
plenty of opportunities to quench 
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the thirsts of those unfortunate 
enough to come from an arid terri- 
tory. 

That evening found Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheet Metaler back in Quebec en- 
joying the cool breezes from the 
mighty St. Lawrence. 

On Thursday morning a sight see- 
ing trip of old and new Quebec was 
made. Many churches and places 
of interest were visited. An added 
feature was here added, a trip 
through an ocean liner, which hap- 
pened to be in port. This forenoon 
was probably the high spot of the 
entire trip and one which will never 
be forgotten by those present. 

In the afternoon the ladies took 
advantage of the opportunity to do 
some shopping and, from the looks 
of bundles and empty pocketbooks, 
they must have enjoyed themselves 
immensely. 

That evening the party left by 
boat for Montreal, arriving there 
early Friday morning. It was here 
that the first bad weather of the trip 
was encountered. A drizzling rain 
forced the postponement of the sight 
seeing trip until afternoon. How- 
ever, there was plenty of fun be- 
cause Al and Frank were still on the 
job. In the afternoon the sun again 
appeared and the sight seeing trip 
was made. Stops were made at 
many cathedrals, monuments, parks 
and department stores, which made 
a very interesting finish to a won- 
derful sight seeing tour. 

Back to Michigan, My Michigan. 

Friday evening the party en- 
trained via the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad for “Michigan, My Michi- 
gan,” a tired but happy bunch. 

This outing, while not quite as 
large as had been expected, was by 
far the most successful ever con- 
ducted by the association. The party, 
consisting of thirty-four people, was 
most congenial and no doubt had a 
better time than would have been 
possible had there been twice that 
number. 


Great credit for the success of the 
trip is due J. C. Ranney of the 
Grand Rapids Travel Bureau, who 
personally conducted the party. He 
had made every possible arrange- 
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ment for the comfort and pleasure 
of all and not one hitch occurred 
during the entire week. 

Those who took advantage of the 
chance to enjoy this worthwhile oc- 
casion are: 

The Lucky Ones. 


P. L. Cloetingh and wife, Mus- 
kegon. 

H. F. Prundage and wife, Kala- 
mazoo. 


C. H. Ederle, Battle Creek. 
Fk. T. Daly and wife, Jackson. 


RECORI 2 


uw 


m. 3. 


Lansing. 


Martin, wife and _ son, 


A. J. Berschbach, wife and son; 
Frank Dempsey, wife and daugh- 
ter; A. M. Basman and wife; 
Charles Sexauer and wife; Mrs, 
Hall and Mr. Long, Detroit. 

William Lange, J. Bauer, J. Mal- 
lock and wife, Saginaw. 

Don Lamoreau and wife, John 
Sweet, I’. I. Ederle and wife, J. C. 
Ranney, Neal Koets and Jacob Bas- 
tianse, Grand Rapids. 


Hauck’s Store News a Model of Perfection in 
Direct by Mail Advertising. 


Springfield, Ohio, Local Merchant Knows 
What Will Interest Public in His Store. 


HE store paper when efficiently 
Men attend- 
ing conventions year in and year 


run is a success. 


out have debated the question and 
thrashed out a decision in accord- 
ance with their own viewpoint and 
experience. Some say they find it 
a most economical method of ad- 
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Figure 1.—Outside Front Cover of 
Hauck’s Store News. 


vertising ; others have tried it and 
failed. 

There is, however, no reason why 
the store paper should not be as 
great a success as the daily news- 
paper. And it can be made success- 
ful if the proper material is selected 
for the news columns. 

Many of those men who have 
tried the experiment and found it 


too expensive have made the error 
of thinking that local news items 
should be given space. Then the 
argument confronts them that news 
of local happenings, which they 
could print, would be too old and 
they are immediately up a stump, 
never thinking to use the same tac- 
tics as those employed by the month- 
ly periodicals. These magazines 
don’t go in for current news, they 
leave that to the newspapers who 
collect and publish their local items 
fresh each day. 

To make a success of the store 
paper items have got to be used that 
will be of lasting interest to the re- 
cipient. [acts on housekeeping, or 
light, witty material is always good 
to attract and hold interest. Where 
jokes are used to any great extent, 
care must be exercised to see that 
they are good and new. A good 
source of these is the various hu- 
morous magazines, such as Judge, 
Punch, ete. 

One of the best store papers that 
has come to our notice is that of 
Charles F. Hauck and Company, 59 
West Main Street, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

In the accompanying three illus- 
trations we have reproduced the 
“Store News” in its entirety. 

This little sheet is the embodi- 
ment of about as perfect a piece of 
clever advertising as it is possible to 
produce in such a small space. 
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This little newspaper is read from 
cover to cover as often as it is is- 
sued, because it was designed to be 
read. Note how cleverly all the so- 
called local news point to one apex, 
the store and its products. 


C. G. Hussey & Company Open 
Sales Office in Cincinn ti. 


The growing business of the well 


known copper organization of C. G. 
Hussey and Company, which oper- 
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Figure 2.—Inside of Store News Carrying the Firm’s Advertisements. 


Then on the inside, note how well 
arranged and worded are the ads. 
It’s actually a pleasure to read them. 
The original size of the sheet is 
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Figure 3.—Outside Back Cover with 
Selected Household Helps. 


9x12 inches. When laying open be- 
fore the reader it is 18 inches. 

We invite other mechants to send 
in their products, telling what expe- 
rience they have had along this line. 





Select your prospects and tune in 
on the wave-length that marks their 
field. 


ates large rolling mills in Pittsburgh, 
has caused them to open offices in 
Cincinnati, “Ohio, from where or- 
ders will be taken that originate in 
Southern Ohio, Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 

The Cincinnati offices will be un- 
der the direction of E. H. Wilken- 
ing, who is well known among sheet 
metal men in that section. The of- 
fices are located at 227 Race Street. 





Pehl’s Everready Pipe and 
Elbow Chart Now Ready 


for Distribution. 


A new book, designed to make 
work easier and save time for the 
mechanic, foreman, superintendent 
and estimator, with full instructions 
for quickly and accurately laying out 
and cutting all kinds of elbows, pipe 
and ventilation work, has just come 
off the press. This is known as 
“The Everready Pipe and Elbow 
Chart,” by M. W. Pehl. 


This book. contains fifty-four 
pages of instructions with appro- 
priate drawings, many valuable ta- 
bles and other data for sheet metal 
workers, boiler makers, etc. The 
main feature, however, is an elbow 
chart, which is contained in a Tittle 
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pocket in the last inside cover of the 
book. One face of the chart shows 
the area and circumference for any 
pipe from 3 to 62 inches in diam- 
eter ; the other side gives the length 
of the throat for elbows of 4, 5 
or 6 pieces, from 3 to 62 inches in 
diameter and for any degree. 

The size of the book is 444x6% 
inches. It will prove a valuable ad- 
dition to any sheet metal shop. 

The price of the book is $1.50, 
and is for sale by AMERICAN ArtI- 
sAN, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





John M. Gray, Jr., Elected 
President Gray & Dudley 
Hardw re, Nashville. 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of Gray & Dudley Hard- 
ware Company, Third Avenue 
North, Nashville, Tennessee, an 
election of officers and members of 
the board of directors was held. 

The election resulted $s follows: 
President, John M. Gray, Jr.; vice- 
president, Houston Dudley; secre- 
tary, W. A. Griswold; treasurer, H. 
T. Hill. 

J. B. Palmer, R. M. Wilson, 
Judge John A. Pitts and William 
Ridley were elected to the board of 
directors. 


Milcor Opens Chicago 
Office with Willard Curtis 
as District Manager. 


The Milwaukee  Corrugating 
Company, makers of Milcor sheet 
metal products, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
son, has established a sales office at 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Willard Curtis is in charge of the 
new office as district manager. 

This extension of Milcor service 
will prove an important aid to the 
trade in Chicago’s exceptionally ac- 
tive building market. 





Where Is International Refining 
and Smelting Company Located? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Can you furnish me with the ad- 
dress of the International Refining 
and Smelting Company ? 

T. L. GREIF. 
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A. W. Murray Company Gets Front Page 
Publicity Story in Hoopeston Local Paper. 


Occasion of Moving Into New and Spacious Quarters 
Makes Citizens Flock to Twentieth Anniversary Celebration. 


VERY alert business man and, 

as we shall prove, the sheet 
metal and kindred industries are not 
devoid of such, recognizes the pri- 
mary importance of giving his busi- 
ness favorable publicity. The value 
to the business of occasionally get- 
ting items of news concerning it 
into the news columns of the local 
paper cannot be overemphasized. 

To this a great many men will 
immediately say that to get the 
newspaper editors to accept such 
items is next to impossible, because 
they say such items have no news 
value and, therefore, they will not 
be read. 

Such, however, is not the case and 
to prove this we submit for the in- 
formation of our readers the fact 
that the A. W. Murray Company, 


Hoopeston, Illinois, not only suc- 
ceeded in getting the news item con- 
cerning their removal into larger 
quarters into the Hoopeston Chron- 
icle-Herald, but they got it in on 
the Front Page!—seventeen inches 
of it!!—under a head stretching 
across the entire top of the page. 
The entire article occupied thirty- 
one inches. 

The secret of the company’s un- 
usual success in getting this item 
across apparently was the fact that 
the author very cleverly wove into 
the story the fact that this removal 
of the Murray Company into larger 
quarters marked a step in the prog- 
ress of the city itself, thus taking 
advantage of the innate pride which 
every citizen has for his home town 
and institutions. 





this part of the state. 





Can Plumbing Shops be Good 
Looking? 


We thought:they could, and have gone far heyond 
the traditional dingv looking basement plumbing 
shop to make our estal .ishment not only good look- 
ing, but one of the finest, most efficient of its kind in 


We very cordially invite the public to call and in- 
spect our new plumbing and heating establishment. 


THE ARTHUR W. MURRAY 
COMPANY 


Twenty Years of Service and Satisfaction 








Advertising the Twentieth Anniversary Celebration. 
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The item outlined the humble be- 
ginning of the business twenty years 
ago and followed its progress down 
to the present celebration by the 
company of its “Twentieth year of 
first-class service to the public.” 

Each department of the store is 
enumerated and the following ex- 
cerpts will give the reader a good 
idea of how they were worded: 

“A trip through the various de- 
partments of the A. W. Murray 
Company is exceedingly interesting 
and reveals many unique and in- 
genious time and labor-saving de- 
vices that have been installed by the 
firm to aid their workmen in turn- 
ing out quality work in the shortest 
time possible. 

“The auto radiator repair depart- 
ment, a new addition to the business, 
is located on the first floor, the latest 
and most modern equipment in this 
field having been installed here for 
this work. Between the first and 
second floors a mezzanine arrange- 
ment gives space for a stock room. 

“On the floor above is located the 
sheet metal department of the firm, 
and here also the most modern tools 
have been installed.” 

The recommendation feature is 
not overlooked, as the following will 
attest : 

“Warm air heating, sheet metal 
work and contracting on public 
buildings is the business the A. W. 
Murray Company conducts, and 
now established in its new quarters, 
is one of the best equipped firms in 
the state to do work of this char- 
acter. 


“The size of this firm and its 
transactions can only be appreciated 
by a partial enumeration of some 
of the work it has done in the past 
several years. Among the Hoope- 
ston residences it has fitted up are 
the William McFerren home on 
South Fourth Street, the Ellsworth 
lliff residence, the I. E. Merritt 
home and the James W. Gibbons 
property. Among the public build- 
ings in Hoopeston in which they 
were awarded contracts and did the 
work on are the Lorraine Theater 
and the Federal building (post- 
office). 

“The firm is now engaged in work 
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on a new school at Sheldon, Illinois ; 
one at Geneva, Illinois, and one at 
Loda, Illmois. The Burton and 
Cameron flats, now under construc- 
tion in Hoopeston, are also to be 
taken care of by the A. W. Murray 
Company.” 

The more prominent the citizens 
are whose names are given, the 
greater the effect. 

Finally the article ends with the 
following few encouraging words: 

“Mr, Murray extends a cordial 
invitation to the public to pay the 
plant a visit of inspection. All per- 
sons will be given a courteous re- 
ception, and although time is a valu- 
able asset here, anything in the 
building will be explained upon re- 
quest. 

“There is one more thing that im- 
presses a visitor to the office and 
plant of the A. W. Murray Com- 
pany. That is its cleanliness. Most 
sheet metal shops are dingy, dirty 
places, made so by the character of 
the work that must be done. Here 
this is not the case. The floor and 
walls are spotless. Clean windows 
let in the sunlight as an aid to the 
intricate and ingenious lighting sys- 
tem used to aid the workmen in do- 
ing first-class work. There are no 
pools of oil standing on the floors 
or on the workmen’s benches. 
Everything has a place and once 
used, is put back in that place. As 
a result a visit to the plant is a joy 
and something in which Hoopeston 
citizens may justly take much 
pride.” 

Here is an inspiration for other 
sheet metal men. Go te it! 


Ideal Sheet Metal 
Works Makes Copper 
Monument Filled With Concrete. 


The sheet metal man of today is 
not only competing with the stone 
cornice manufacturer, but has ex- 
tended his sphere of activity to the 
field held so long inviolate by the 
granite cutter—the cemetery monu- 
ment. 


Cemetery monuments and mark- 
ers of everlasting materials are a 
possibility and to prove this the 
Works, 


Ideal Sheet Metal Fort 


Dodge, lowa, has submitted a photo- 
graph showing a cemetery monu- 
ment constructed from copper and 
filled with concrete. 

A member of the firm makes the 
following comment on the structure : 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have mailed you a photograph 
of a copper monument built and 
erected by the Ideal Sheet Metal 
Works for the grave of H. A. Nims, 
an old soldier, who fought in the 
Civil war. 

The construction of this monu- 
ment may interest some of the sheet 
metal men as it is made of sixteen- 
ounce copper and then filled with 
concrete, it is made in two sections 
—that is, the top part is separate 





Copper Cemetery Monument Filled 
with Concrete. 


from the base. 
sections from shifting the top is 
held to the base by two 34-inch 
dowel pins. The measurements are 
24x36x3-foot l-inch high. The let- 
ters and figures are made by solder- 
ing a heavy lead block on the back 
side of the copper, the required de- 
sign is then drawn out on paper and 
pasted on the front side of the cop- 
per. 

The background is then ham- 
mered back with a series of flat 
punches and tools. When this is 
done the paper is washed off and 
the entire background is punched 
with a sharp prick or center punch, 
as closely as possible. This raises 
the letter about one-fourth of an 
inch. 


To prevent the two 


Very truly yours, 
IDEAL SHEET METAL Works. 


‘ Street, 
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E. C. Young Buys Antigo 
Sheet Metal Works at 


Antigo, Wisconsin. 


John G. Kondelka, proprietor of 
the Antigo Sheet Metal Works, An- 
tigo, Wisconsin, has sold the busi- 
ness to E. C. Young. 

Mr. Kondelka is as yet undecided 
as to what he will do in the future, 














“Pilot” Lawn Mower. 
From A. D. Barton, Mackinaw, IIli- 
nois. 
Please advise me who makes the 
“Pilot” lawn mower. 
Ans.—The Henley Lawn Mower 
Company, Richmond, Indiana. 
Bangor Roofing Slate. 
From Farrow and Muza, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 


We should like to 
makes Bangor roofing slate. 
Ans.—Rising and Nelson Slate 
Company, 2554 West 
Chicago, 
Company, 626 


know. who 


Harrison 
Illinois: Vendor 
Slate 


Building, Chicago, Illinois; Albion 


Marquette 


Bangor Slate Company, Wind Gap, 
Columbia 
,angor, Pennsyl- 


Pennsylvania ; Bangor 
Slate Company, 
vania, and Jackson Bangor Slate 
Company, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 
“Alpine” Ventilators. 
From H. Welch Company, El Paso, 
Texas. 
Kindly inform us who makes the 


“Alpine” ventilators. 
Ans. — Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
“Laurel” Ranges. 


From J. W. Clark, Gettysburg, Ohio. 
Can you tell me who makes the 


“Laurel” line of ranges? 

Ans.—Michigan Stove Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“Grand” Lawn Mower. 

From Young Hardware Company, Belle- 

vue, Iowa. 

We should like to know who 
makes the “Grand” lawn mower. 

Ans.—Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company, 4139 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Jewel” Furnaces. 


From West Side Hardware, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
Please advise us who makes “Jew- 


el” furnaces. 
Ans.—Detroit Stove Works, De- 
troit, Michigan. 















HERE is little: doubt that a 

slight reduction in the price of 
articles stimulates trade and helps 
increase the rapidity of turnover. 
When shoppers, especially women, 
see an article which has been priced 
at a certain figure for a long pe- 
riod of time suddenly reduced, the 
bargain instinct immediately asserts 


itself and the purpose of the mer- 
chandiser is accomplished. 

This same reaction may be repeat- 
ed many times with success if the 
prices do not appear to be cut too 
low. 





Price cutting when done too dras- 
tically has the disadvantage of caus- 











ing buying to fall off, because it 
creates the impression that prices 
will go still lower and everyone 
wants to get in on the rock-bottom 
price. 

The accompanying — illustrated 
window display is an excellent ex- 
ample of the use of sale prices to 
It was arranged 


stimulate buying. 


H. Hoogenhyde. 


by H. Hoogenhyde for the L. Hoek- 
stra Company, 713 Portage Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

He says that the draping was cre- 
ated by working orange and black 
crepe fine by wrinkling, giving it the 
appearance of silk. Two small ta- 
bles and packing boxes were covered 
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Kitchen Utensil Window Display of Unusual Merit and 
Attractiveness Which Created Many Extra Sales. 


Skillets, Roasters, Waffle Irons Themselves Go, Like 
the Hot Cakes They Make, for This Progressive Firm. 


with crepe paper and used to sup- 
port the articles displayed. 


It Pays Well to Cater 

to Camping Trade. | 
What can be done in catering to 

camping trade is indicated by the 

experience of a village merchant 





Sale Priced Article Window Display Made for the L. Hoekstra Company, 713 Portage Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, by 


who has a summer cottage a few 
miles from his home town. He goes 
to and from business every day in 
a motor launch. His evenings he 
spends among the campers, many of 
whom are from other parts of the 
country, and, mixing with them in 


their sports, he gets a pretty good 
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line on their requirements. Prac- 
tically every evening during the 
camping season he takes up from 
the village a boatload of goods— 
fishing tackle, hammocks, curtain 
rods, screen doors, and similar lines 
suitable for summer campers. Often 
the load runs from $50 to $100 
worth of goods. This service costs 
the campers ‘nothing outside the 
actual cost of the goods; it is at the 
same time a great convenience to 
them, as they are saved the trip to 
town. As for the merchant, he gets 
all the business, practically, and it 
comes to him as a rule quite un- 
solicited, customers coming to him 
with their orders because they know 
they are sure of getting what they 
want in the quickest possible way. 
Of course there is a sort of indirect 
solicitation in the fact that the mer- 
chant is a sociable fellow, mingling 
with his fellow-resorters and always 
ready to be of service. 





As J. H. Tregoe Sees 
the Business Situation. 


Retailers are not stocking up and 
there is thus no hindrance, in the 
form of overloaded stocks, to in- 
creased buying, according to J. H. 
Tregoe, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Tregoe embodies in his August 
letter to members of the association 
the returns from a recent question- 
naire sent to correspondents in all 
parts of the country. The informa- 
tion thus received from credit ex- 
ecutives indicates that “with the 
higher prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts and the increased inquiries now 
developing in many industrial lines,” 
business will soon hit the up-grade. 

The summarized report of the va- 
rious lines questioned is as follows: 

Collections—June, 1924, as com- 
pared with June, 1923, 70 per cent 
reported as good or better, 30 per 
cent poorer. June, 1924, as com- 
pared with May, 1924, 71 per cent 
reported as good or better, 29 per 
cent poorer. 

Sales—June, 1924, as compared 
with June, 1923, 43 per cent report- 
ed as good or better, 57 per cent 
June, 1924, as compared 


poorer. 


with May, 1924, 48 per cent re- 
ported as good or better, 52 per cent 
poorer. First six months of 1924, 
as compared with first six months 
of 1923, 46 per cent reported as 
good or better, 54 per cent poorer. 

Stocks on Retailers Shelves— 
Forty-one per cent reported higher 
or equal stores as compared with 
same period in 1923, 59 per cent 
lower stores. 

Anticipated Failures—For the 
next three months as compared with 
the same three months in 1923, 76 
per cent believe that they will in- 
crease or remain stationary, 24 per 
cent believe that they will decrease. 
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A comparison of these figures 
with those of the previous month 
shows, says Mr. Tregoe, that sales 
and collections fell off as compared 
with former figures. The falling 
off is evident in practically all lines, 
The most encouraging figures in the 
report are the summary of sales for 
the next six months of the year. 
For the six months of 1924 as good 
as or better than the first six months 
of 1923, as against 54 per cent re- 
porting sales poorer than for the 
first six months of 1923. A larger 
percentage to show poorer sales than 
54 per cent might have been ex- 
pected. 


Cheerfulness of Clerks and Arrangement of 
Goods Two Most Important Factors 
in Salesmaking. 


Louis Herzog Says There Are Seven Types 
of Women to Be Appealed to For Sales. 


46 HE retail merchant’s success 

lies in his ability to make 
rapid turnovers,” said Louis Herzog, 
of the Herzog & Grimmer Hard- 
ware Company, as he swung around 
and leaned back in his swivel chair 
in the front office and leisurely con- 
templated the passing traffic, an- 
swering in his droll, deliberative 
manner the questions which a rep- 
resentative of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
put to him. 

By outward appearance Mr. Her- 
zog is the big, easy going, good na- 
tured, sympathetic type of man. He 
stands six feet five in his socks, and 
has a raft of youngsters with whom 
he spends a good deal of his time 
while outside of his office. 

“Factors in obtaining increased 
sales,” he said, “are the cheerfulness 
of employes and the arrangement of 
goods in the store. 

“In order to meet customers 
on a business basis and _ to 
place them in a frame of mind 
to do business the clerk must have 
the interest of the customer at heart. 
First impressions are the impres- 
sions that count. Here the sale is 
made or lost. If a customer takes 
a dislike to the clerk who approaches 


at the former’s entry, rarely does the 
clerk have a chance to retrieve him- 
self ; also rarely will the second clerk 
have a chance of overcoming the ill 
feelings aroused. Result, the pros- 
pective customer looks around a bit 
and leaves without making a pur- 
chase. 

“Most people,” said Mr. Herzog, 
“like to walk around looking at the 
stock before finally deciding what 
to buy. This is true especially of 
women customers. Of course, the 
clerk cannot ignore the customer 
when he or she enters, but he can by 
a diplomatic approach engage in a 
conversation that will lead the way 
into channels most conducive to 
sales making.” 


He said that an investigation 
proved that out of every 100 people 
who came into a store fifty-five went 
out without merchandise, and gave 
as a reason that sales clerks had 
failed to know and use that appeal 
which would arouse the buying in- 
terest of the customers for certain 
merchandise that they do not realize 
they need and want. 

“Here’s where a thorough knowl- 
edge of the merchandise comes in,” 
said he, “this will give the clerk a 
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full knowledge of the points that 
will convince the buyer that the arti- 
cle is a means to help him attain a 
certain end. By a certain end is 
meant convenience, appearance, 
either personal or general, and econ- 
omy. That it is a wonderful value, 
either in quality or price. Here 
economy is an important feature. 

“There are, according to a gen- 
eral idea, seven kinds of women that 
we must analyze and sell, and they 
are: 

“The ideal housewife, the woman 
who thinks of her home, her chil- 
dren and her husband. Anything 
that will add to the comfort or im- 
provement of these will interest her. 

“The mercenary woman. She is 
the economist, always looking for 
the greatest values. Price is her ob- 
ject. 

“The shopper. This woman is 
undecided. She has nothing definite 
in mind and may become interested 
in anything. Comfort, price and 
appearance are her favorite points. 

“Next comes the ‘take-it-easy’ 
kind. She thinks mainly of herself. 
If it will help her to have more time 
for her own personal affairs she is 
interested. 

“This one is termed ‘dumb-bell !’ 
She is hard to suit, but if she fancies 


a certain thing she will buy it, no° 


matter what the price, for she has 
no sense of economy. | 

“The ‘highbrow.’ She is the type 
that cannot be convinced of a rea- 
sonable or possible thing. One of 
the ‘know-it-all’ kind. 

“The efficiency woman. Her 
greatest interest is in having every- 
thing work just so. Value, price 
and convenience along with effi- 
ciency are her outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

“These are the types. After very 
little personal contact we will be able 
to tell which of these are our cus- 
tomers, and able to classify them. 
It should be one of our aims to be- 
come proficient in studying and an- 
alyzing these customers.” 

He stated further that sales can 
be materially quickened by arrange- 
ment of goods, and that a study 
of where goods should be placed has 
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proved conclusively that this is a 
matter of utmost importance. 

“There is a best place in the store 
for each piece of goods,” said Mr. 
Herzog, “and finding these places 
means sales.” 

He said: “You must keep the 
shelves clear of slow moving stock 
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if you would effect rapid turnovers.” 

Mr. Herzog was in an unusually 
good humor when the representative 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN called and 
he talked freely. His business cer- 
tainly shows that the principles he 
has evolved for creating sales are 
sound in every respect. 


People See Your Store Front Long Before They 
Enter—Do They Find It Painted and Tidy? 


Gm te 





ONSIDER cucumbers. Smith, 

the grocer over on Main Street, 
sells cucumbers and other things to 
you largely because his place of 
business is good to look upon. You 
respond, perhaps unconsciously, to 
its attractive appearance. ‘This 
principle applies no matter what 
merchandise you buy. We all “root” 
fora winner. We gauge success by 
appearance. We shun the merchant 
who looks like a back number. By 
their paint we judge them, and 
paint is often the difference between 
success and failure in business. 
Every retailer wants to be favor- 
ably known. Many people see his 
store front long before they enter 
the store. From-its appearance they 
form their opinion of him and his 
goods, just as we often form our 
opinion of people who live in a 
house by the nature of its paint. 

Various colors become associated 
with certain types of stores. Who, 
in passing a bright red store front, 
does not think of bargains? Some 
chain stores have succeeded in cre- 
ating atmosphere and character by 
use of distinctive color schemes. The 
store in need of paint usually has 
a mussy, dusty window display, 
and we are apt to walk past it and 
spend our money in more attractive 
surroundings. 

The condition and color of the 
paint and varnish used in the in- 
terior of a store impresses upon the 
customer the character of the insti- 
tution, the nature of its goods, the 
quality, service and satisfaction it 
renders. Besides that, the right kind 
of paint will add atmosphere, as- 


Carl W. Dipman Has Given the Hardware Merchant 
Food for Reflection on the Painted ‘Store Front. 


sist in the lighting and put custom- 
ers in a happy, contented frame of 
mind. 

Here again, certain well estab- 
lished color treatments are widely 
recognized. In stores where clean- 
liness and sanitation are major con- 
siderations, as in restaurants, bak- 
eries, groceries, and meat markets, 
white is used. White suggests clean- 
liness and sanitation, because dirt 
readily shows up on a white sur- 
face. White paint is considered proof 
of cleanliness—another “store fact” 


- of significance to the home maker. 


Where cheerful dignity is desired, 
soft shades are generally used. Buff, 
ivory and cream are popular in de- 
partment store decoration, especially 
with mahogany, cherry, or walnut 
woodwork. The exclusive shop, to 
be successful, must create an atmos- 
phere of luxurious style, so French 
gray, old gold, or other rich colors 
are used. In a hardware store, cheer- 
ful shades, such as cream or tan, are 
probably the most satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as the products sold har- 
monize with them. 

The light tints are used in shoe 
and clothing stores. 

Every merchant knows that cus- 
tomers cannot be happy or cheerful 
in a store that is dark and dingy. 

Experience has proved that paint- 
ing store interiors in cheerful, warm 
and light-reflecting colors makes em- 
ployees more efficient and contented, 
and reduces lighting and cleaning 
expenses. 

Business men have learned that 
fresh paint pays dividends in dollars. 
How much more important, then, is 
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it in the home where it is concerned 
with something far more sacred than 
profits; namely, the prosperity, 
health, happiness and general wel- 
fare of the family. 


National Hardware Association 
to Convene at Atlantic City, 
October 15 to 17. 

The next convention of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will be held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 
16, 17, 1924; the opening meeting 
will be held on Tuesday evening, 
October 14. Headquarters for both 
associations will be the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel. 

The business program will include 
meetings of our industrial groups 
and other special features. 

Your hotel reservations should be 
made now. Secretary F. D. Mitchell 
requests you to address your appli- 
cation for accommodations direct to 
the hotel. 


Cost of Selling Hardware 
Embodied in National Retail 
Hardware Pamphlet. 
The National Retail 
Association, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has compiled 
a small pamphlet containing a com- 
prehensive study of the retail hard- 
problems, 


Hardware 


ware business and _ its 
based upon the actual reports of 
1,248 merchants in forty-three 
states, who kept accurate records 
of their businesses. 

The book is entitled, “An Intimate 
Study of Margin, Expense and 
Profit.” 

It is based upon the business done 
during the year 1923 and is an asset 
to any business man willing to avail 
himself of a copy. 


The Window Was Not Broken, 
But It Looked That Way, 
and Thus Drew Attention. 


How one dealer in paints attract- 
ed the attention of the people in 
his town to the window display and 


naturally to the paints he was sell- 
ing is told in a house organ of one 
paint manufacturer. 

An empty gallon can was cut in 
two pieces vertically, and half of it 
attached to each side of the plate 
glass window, above the head of the 
average person. This gave it the 
appearance of being half through 
the glass. Whitewash was used to 
make it look more as though the 
window had been broken, the white- 
wash being applied on the inside of 
the glass. Streams of this material 
were so placed that it appeared to 
run down from the can, and long 
lines of it were drawn across the 
window glass to appear as though 
the window were cracked in all di- 
rections. 

This plan was carried out by Os- 
borne Hardware Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. The sidewalk 
in front of the store was crowded 
all day long with the people who 
were curious and interested in the 
display, and many of them, seeing 
the paint display in the window, 
were reminded that they had need 
for some of it, and proceeded to 
buy. 








Coming Conventions 











Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association Outing, Milwaukee, August 
21, 1924. Paul L. Biersach, 661 Hubbard 
Street, or R. E. Kelm, 367 Third Street, 
Milwaukee. 


Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention, Jefferson Coun- 
ty Armory, Louisville, week of January 
18, 1925. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 200 Republic Building, Louisville. 


Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association Convention, Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 13, 14, 15, 1925. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kan- 
sas. 


Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation Convention, Dallas, Texas, Jan- 
uary 20, 21, 22, 1925. Dan Scoates, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, College Station. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Oklahoma City, February 3, 4, 5, 
1925. Charles L. Unger, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Oklahoma City. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Omaha, 
February 3, 4. 5, 6, 1925. Convention 
headquarters, Rome Hotel. Exhibition, 
City Auditorium. George H. Dietz, Sec- 
retary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, February 4, 5, 6, 
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1925. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treasurer 
Stevens Point. ; 
New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Convention and Exposition 
Buffalo, February 10, 11, 12, 13, 1925, 
Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exposition 
at the Broadway Auditorium. John B. 
Foley, Secretary, City Bank Building 
Syracuse. , 
North Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention (place not yet. se- 
lected), February 11, 12, 13, 1925. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks.° 

Montana Implement and Hardware 
Association Convention, Helena, Febru- 
ary 13, 14, 1925. A. C. Talmage, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Bozeman. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925, at 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 604 Wesle\ 
Building, Philadelphia. : 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Paul Auditorium, 
St. Paul, February 17, 18, 19, 20, 1925. 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Nicollet Avenue 
and Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 
February 23, 24, 25, 1925. George A. 
Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Grand Rapids, Febru- 
ary 24, 25, 26, 27, 1925. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Hotel Pantlind. A. J. Scott, Sec- 
retary, Marine City. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exhibition, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, May, 1925. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Little Rock, May, 19235. 
L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 

National Retail Hardware Association, 
Philadelphia, June, 1925. H. P. Sheets, 
Secretary, Indianapolis. 

*. L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





[Retail Hardware Doings 


bese 








Idaho. 

W. C. Wyckoff and C. R. and W. 
G. Shipman have purchased the Twin 
Falls Hardware Company, Twin Falls, 
in the Johnson Building on Main 
Street, from M. E. Jennison. 


Illinois. 

William Edwards and his son, Fred- 
erick, have opened a hardware store 
at 372-374 Hazel Avenue, Glencoe. 

Minnesota. 

E. B. Huffman has moved his hard- 
ware store from Goodwin to Canby. 
Nebraska. 

The Thomsen Hardware Company, 
Norfolk, has been incorporated with 

a capital of $15,000. 
Texas. 

The Broadfoot Hardware Company 
store of Longview has undergone sev- 
eral improvements in its arrangement. 

Vermont. 

Patten, Irwin and White, Incorpo- 
rated, have opened a hardware store 
at 191-193 Bank Street, Burlington. 
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Ohio Stove Merchant Cashes In on Milady’s 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 





Faults, But Instructs Her How to Use Gas Stove. 


Stimulates Demand for Cooking Utensils by Showing 
Housewife Why Her Gas Bills Are So Large. 


URPRISING, but true. The 

habits of the average housewife 
offer an excellent ‘means of ap- 
proach for the energetic stove mer- 
chant. 

The heading of an advertisement 
telling why the gas bills are so large 
or why they are larger than they 
should be never fails to attract the 
attention of the very person with 
whom the stove merchant wishes to 


hold converse. 


A stove merchant in a_ small 
Ohio town recently made an un- 
usual success in attracting women to 


his store one convenient afternoon. 

He started out by advertising a 
demonstration and lecture on the 
proper use of the gas stove. 

()f course, he was no lecturer 
himself, so he engaged a woman who 
was and explained to her what he 
wanted to put across. 

After a few short preliminaries 
the lecturer delved into the subject 
of why gas bills are so large and 
when she had finished, she was 
warmly congratulated and the mer- 
chant was heartily thanked. 

2ecause the housewife uses the 
giant burner on her range when a 
smaller one would do, was the open- 
ing gun. 

Then in rapid succession she let 
go the others as follows, with ap- 
pripriate explanations : 

She lights two burners at a time, 
and then lets one of them wait while 
she is getting food ready. 

She takes food off the fire and 
leaves the burner lighted until she 
has time to put on a tea-kettle of 
dish water. 

She buys all sorts of alleged gas- 
saving devices, without finding out 
whether they really save gas. 


She uses the gas oven to heat the 
kitchen and to dry damp clothes. 

She uses the oven as a storage 
place for food, the moisture of 
which causes the oven to rust. Then 





she complains because the range 
lasts so short a-time. 

She allows water and food to boil 
furiously, instead of turning down 
the flame. 

She has her husband turn the gas 
part way off at the meter. This gives 
her low pressure, and increases the 
time necessary for preparing the 
meal. 

She uses a wornout range, with 
burners out of adjustment. She does 
not know that the man who sold 
her the stove would be glad to tell 
her what is the matter with her 
range. 

She uses the oven for baking, but 
She 


could plan baked potatoes or a cas- 


does not’ plan to keep it full. 


serole dinner for baking day. 

She uses larger cooking utensils 
than she needs. In a set of tripli- 
cate saucepans she could cook three 
vegetables over one burner. 

She uses open vessels, which con- 
sume five much 
closed vessels of the same size. 

This stove merchant worked up 


times ‘as gas as 


a real live interest and became per- 
sonally acquainted with many stove 
users with this demonstration. His 
sales on cooking utensils also 
showed a marked increase. 


New Peerless Furnace and 
Stove Catalog and Repair 
Supplement Issued. 

The Peerless Foundry Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Peerless warm air furnaces, stoves 


makers of 


and repairs, has recently issued what 
may be called a dual stove catalog. 
The main catalog contains complete 
specifications of the furnaces, stoves, 
gas plates, laundry and cannon 
stoves, stove pipes and elbows. The 
smaller or supplementary booklet is 
confined to the repairs, giving com- 
plete nomenclature and weights of 
the various 


products. 


repairs for Peerless 
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The main catalog has 240 pages, 
6x9 inches, while the supplement 
measures 3x6 inches over all and 
contains 35 pages. 

The catalogs are the embodiment 
of all the information required on 
the subject of Peerless furnaces and 
stoves, and their repairs. If you 
have not received your copy write at 


once. 


It Was Only a Small Item, 
But It Meant a New and 
Profitable Customer. 


“What can you do for me about a 
spring like this—it’s from my range 
oven door?” 

The hardware merchant looked at 
it. He did not carry any parts and 
most of the hardware men in town 
kicked about them. 

“What make of range?” 

That was the make that his coun- 
ty seat competitor, the furniture 
store, carried. He wondered why 
the man did not go there. 

“Well, I can get it for you. We 
couldn't begin to carry all the parts, 
but there is a foundry and repair 
If you like, I'll 
Just leave this 


concern that does. 
them. 
It will take a week any- 


order from 
part here. 
way.” 

“That will be all right. Now, 
I’m going to give you some busi- 
ness. You were white about that 
part, when you knew I got the range 
some place else. I want a wrench 
and a saw. What have you got?” 
And after showing the man through 
the line and satisfying him that the 
prices were satisfactory the two tools 
were sold. Then the new customer 
tarried to talk a while. 

“And before I go,” said the man, 
“I want to let ‘you know that you 
got this sale because you took care 
of me on that little two- or four- 
bit article there. Our range was 
bought last year, but in moving here 
the spring was broken and kept 
bothering us. I went to the place 
down on Oak Street. They said they 
didn’t carry parts and didn’t offer to 
get one for me. I passed them up 


on these tools, too, and will in the 
future. I wanted you to know, that’s 
all.” 
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An Advertisement to Create Demand Must Acquaint 


Prospect With Advantages In Using Product. 


Resistance of Habit Must Be Overcome Through 
Medium of Educational Advertising. 


VERYTHING waits upon sales. 
Refinement of product, addi- 
tional investment, and equipment, 
adequate finances, are of secondary 
consequence unless the market for 
the product is established. Without 
sales, production will be a liability. 
A market for merchandise selling 
to the public is not finally established 
unless public preference can be re- 
lied upon to help move the goods 
off dealers’ shelves. In all this, ad- 
vertising plays an economical part 


now generally recognized by busi- 
ness. 

Therefore, it behooves us to aim 
at and attain the highest possible 
perfection in our advertising 

The accompanying advertisement 
was taken from the South Bend, 
Indiana, Tribune. The ad itself is 
very well arranged. 

It has good balance, and with one 
exception, that of the illustrated 
door mat, the illustrations are all 
that could be expected of them. 








z ton 


| Wheelock & Company 


Timely Articles on Sale in The Housewares Dept—_ 
ste Floor—And at Interestingly Low Prices 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HEATERS 


“Wheelock & Guupeny 








bring quick wariith on chilly mornings. 
They take the chill from the nursery. 
sewing room or bath and can also be 
used for drying the wash or the chil- 
dren's rain-soaked garments on stormy 


days. : 
Style illustrated $7.50 








SMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 


| ASH CANS FOR THE FUR- 
NACE ROOM 

| <A large size corrugated can 
| and cover durably constructed 
at $3.00. 


WITT ASH CANS Fe en 
No. 1 size, 20 gal. capacity, fis 
$5.00; No. 2 size, 27: gal. capacity . 
$6.00. 








COCOA FIBRE DOOR MATS 


A 2-quart Mirro | 
Aluminum Percolator 
at $1.69. 


This itcm is the onc that you 
have seen advertised. It is the 
colonial style, has the new 
flame guard handle and sells 
regularly for $2.35 





They will save the rugs and 
carpets by preventing dirt and 
moisture from being tracked into 
the house. 


3 sizes, priced at 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 





WINDOW VENTILATOR 
to keep out drafts and rain. 
Size 8x20 inches beceeecne 70¢ 














YELLOW MIXING BOWL 
SETS 


An excellent kitchen utility. 
These bow! are first quality 
yellow ware with white bands. 
The set of four measure 414, 
644, 8% and 10% inches in 
diameter. 


Complete Set $1.00. 





- COMPANY 


‘GEORGE: H.- WHEELGOK | 








A WIRE DISH SRAINER 
makes dish «washing efficient. 
i3 Sizes at 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 























There are, however, some slight 
rearrangements suggested which we 
believe will add materially to the 
potency of the ad. 

Had the prices been set in bold 
face type this would have been an 
added attraction. 

The original ad was 61%4x9 inches, - 


Few hardware men today confine 
their efforts to strictly hardware ar- 
ticles. 

Keen competition and the desire 
to expand have compelled them to 
add first one line and then another: 
Many hardware stores have reached 
the stage in their endeavors where 
they have complete house furnish- 
ing departments. And, why not? Is 
there any reason why the customer 





When in Glen Ellyn Stop and 
Shop at PATCH BROS., 
the Store of Quality. 

Our line of general hardware con- 
sists of anything and everything you 
have need of in the hardware line: 

Builder’s Hardware 

Tools : 

Sporting Goods 

Aluminumware 


Crockery and Glassware, Sherwin 
land Williams Paints and Varnishes, 
Tin and Sheet Metal Work. 


Coal, Feed, Building Material 
PATCH BROS. 


Store Phone 48. GLEN ELLYN Yard Phone 47 
427 Main St. 423 Penn Ave. 











should be compelled to go to a half 
a dozen stores to fill his or her re- 
Guirements- when these might just 
as well be filled in one store. 

The accompanying reprinted ad- 
vertisement was taken from a 
Wheaton, Illinois, local paper. It 
will be seen by this advertisement 
that Patch Brothers, of Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, have gone a Jong way to- 
ward adding outside lines which 
bring greater profit and make the 
store render a much better service 
than it would be doing by only car- 
rying hardware articles. 
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Higher Commodity Prices and Strong Stock Market Are 
Outstanding Signs of Reviving Demand. 


Purchasing of Goods Appears to Be Increasing— 
Copper Advances 3/4 Cents in Two Weeks. 


RADUAL progress in the much 

heralded business recovery and 
generally cheerful sentiment formed 
the tenor of the mid-week industrial 
reviews. Purchasing of goods ap- 
pears to be increasing, although as 
yet there is no sustained volume 
of buying which would increase 
plant operations, and prices continue 
to show irregularity. 

“The last week in July is the 
third in which a measurable increase 
in steel orders has been reported,” 
the Jron Age says. “At the same 
time there has been a slight increase 
in operations, bringing the average 
closer to 45 per cent of capacity. 
July bookings of structural steel 
work promise to exceed the June 
tonnage by one-sixth, making the 
month the largest in more than a 
year, excepting last December.” 


Most impertant of recent develop- 
ments, perhaps, has been the sharp 
upturn in prices of a long list of 
cemmodities. Copper has advanced 
three-fourths of a cent a pound in 
two weeks. Wheat and corn, de- 
spite some profit-taking, are about 
30 cents a bushel higher than a year 
ago. Prices of live hogs are at the 
highest level in two years. Flour, 
cotton, crude rubber and other com- 
modities have joined in the advance. 

Higher commodity prices, a 
strong stock market, signs of reviv- 
ing demand, cheap money and indi- 
cations of a final settlement of the 
reparations squabble — these, are 
some of the things that stimulate 
confidence in the outlook. 


Copper. 


Copper advanced to 13.25 cents, 
delivered Connecticut, 13.3714 cents, 
middle west, on July 28, a full cent 
above the price only three weeks 
before. 


An extremely heavy tonnage has 
been sold on the rise, to foreign and 
domestic consumers and speculators. 





All descriptions which move with 
Electrolytic copper as a base have 
likewise been strong and active. 

Lake copper advance to 13.37% 
cents; casting to 13 cents, refinery; 
scrap copper and brass have ad- 
vanced 4 cent to 3% cents. 


Copper and brass rolled and 
drawn products were advanced to a 
13-cent Electrolytic ingot base; the 
rise being effective July 23 and 
amounting to 1% cents for brass 
products ; 3g cent for copper prod- 
ucts, including wire, and %4 cent for 
seamless tubes. 

A second rise of % cent on all 
products excepting seamless tubes 
was made today. 


Tin. 

Tin has been dull, with American 
consumers still reluctant to pay pre- 
vailing prices as established by pro- 
fessional operations in the London 
market. 

An increase of 2,000 tons in the 
world visible supply is expected for 
this month as a result of the small 
deliveries in this country in July. 
Straits tin prices the past week have 
ranged between 48 cents and 49 
cents. 


Lead. 


The lead market has got almost 
out of hand for the leading interests. 

Speculative demand has increased 
the growing consuming require- 
ments and it appeared recently that 
buyers were trying to close three 
months’ business in a single week. 


Two markets have prevailed, one 
being the price at which regular cus- 
tomers could buy lead and one being 
the price which speculators were 
willing to pay. 

On one day a spread of ™% cent 
existed between these extremes. The 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company advanced its contract price 
$5 a ton to 7.25 cents, New York, 





July 23 and $5 a ton more to 7.50 
cents July 31. 


Zinc. 


Domestic zinc consuming demand 
which was stimulated during the re- 
cent advance has become quieter, and 
at present almost the only buying 
interest is that from abroad. 

With the slight recession in Lon- 
don the foreign limits have become 
slightly too low for the market here, 
for there is little disposition to shade 
6.0714 cents, East St. Louis basis. 

A steady condition exists in the 
market despite the lessened activity. 
There are reports of 6.05 cents, East 
St. Louis, being accepted in a lim- 
ited way, but as yet there is no 
definite reaction. 

Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on sol- 
der are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $30.50: Commercial, 45-55, 
$29.75, and Plumbers’, $28.50, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 

The decided increase manifested 
last week in bookings of wire and 
wire products has not been sustained 
and activity has receded almost to 
its former level. 

This applies chiefly to jobber bus- 
iness, for the slight gain in manu- 
facturing lines has been held. Plain 
wire continues at 2.60 cents to 2.65 
cents, and wire nails, 2.85 cents to 
2.90 cents, Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts. 

Makers of bolts and nuts are in- 
creasingly firmer in their prices, and, 
although 70 off, still is being done 
on attractive specifications for large 
machine bolts, 60 and 20 off is be- 
coming more general. The only 
point at variance among makers is 
the rate of recovery. 

Buying while increasing only 
slightly in the aggregate, is coming 
from a widening range of consum- 
ers. 
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Tin Plate. 


Not much activity is encountered 
in the tin plate market. 

Tin plate for much, if not all, of 
the food stuff to be canned during 
August has been shipped and made 
up into cans. In some sections it is 
expected that while September re- 
quirements have largely been antici- 
pated, additions to orders will have 
to be made and more tin plate 
bought. 

The pea crop will be larger than 
usual as well as other vegetable 
crops. Some inquiry is developing 
from some consuming lines, chiefly 
oil, for last quarter delivery. 

Production plate continues firm 
at $5.50 per base box, 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh. Stock plate of various 
kinds is offered at $4.90 to $5.15, 
the better grades and more desirable 
sizes being firm at $5.15. 


Sheets. 


Claims of producers of 
that strength and confidence are.re- 
turning fast to the market do not 
dovetail with the statements by users 
that never before have they been 
so besieged for orders, but without 
doubt the tendency is toward im- 


sheets 


provement. 

The volume of sheet business 
placed has been increasing slightly, 
for at least a fortnight past, and 
some further improvement is ob- 
served in the past few days. 

The increase in 
cause a slight increase in produc- 
tion, though hardly more than 
enough merely to be noticed by a 
close comparison, the general oper- 
ating rate of the sheet industry be- 
ing now about 35 per cent. 


tonnage may 


The slight improvement in de- 
mand has not operated to stiffen 
prices, nor could it possibly be ex- 
pected that such a slight increase 
would have that influence, but on 
the other hand the increase has not 
been of a character to cause much 
keener or more aggressive price 


competition. 

Stocks are low, but weather is be- 
coming an operating deterrent, and 
a glance at costs sheets discourages 
local producers from meeting some 


of the shaded prices made by pro- 
ducers to the east. 

New business is on the increase, 
and bookings are the aggregate of 
many small orders rather than the 
sum of a few large ones. Buying 
on an individually small scale doubt- 
less presages heavier individual buy- 
ing. 

Eastern competition makes the 
market here on blue annealed 2.70 
cents to 2.80 cents, Pittsburgh, on 
black, 3.50 cents to 3.65 cents, and 
on galvanized, 4.70 cents to 4.80 
cents. 
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Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $16.75 to $17.25: 
old iron axles, $23.50 to $24.00; 
steel springs, $18.50 to $19.00; No, 
1 wrought iron, $13.00 to $13.50: 
No. 1 cast, $16.00 to $16.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 8 cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc, 3% cents, and cast aluminum, 


14% cents. 


Hot Weather and Vacation Period Affect Pig 
Tron Market Adversely. 


Inquiries Are Scarce and Prices Remain Unchanged— 


No. 2 Foundry Selling at $19.00 and $19.50, Pittsburgh. 


district 


44T\ THE 
three steel company blast fur- 


Pittsburgh 


naces have resumed. For the month, 
however, pig iron output has been 
less than in June. In general, sen- 
timent has improved faster than ac- 
tual business. Little change is seen 
in the character of buying, consum- 
ers still making close connections 
with the mills.” 

“The depleted condition of stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers or 
jobbers still appears to be the main 
incentive for such improvement as 
the market now is displaying,” the 
Iron Trade says. 

“Some return activity is shown 
by railroads, and the volume of 
building is exceedingly favorable. A 
few automobile plants have in- 
creased, and more are expected to 
follow in August. Unsold stocks of 
pig iron are the largest ever re- 
corded.” 

Pig iron production for June to- 
taled 2,026 thousand tons, compared 
with 2,615 thousand tons the month 
before and 3,676 thousands tons a 
year ago, the decrease from a year 
ago being 45 per cent. There were 
164 furnaces active on July 1 com- 
pared with 184 a month before and 
322 a year ago, the decrease from a 
year ago being 49 per cent. 

Steel ingot production was 2,056 


thousand tons compared with 2,628 
thousand tons the month before and 
3,767 thousand tons a year ago, the 
decrease from a year ago being 45 
per cent. 

Structural steel bookings for May 
totaled 153 thousand tons compared 
with 169 thousand tons the month 
before and 148 thousand tons a year 
ago, the increase over a year ago 
being 4 per cent. The unfilled ton- 
nage of all steel companies is esti- 
mated at 5,873 thousand tons com- 
pared with 6,531 thousand tons a 
month ago and 11,495 thousand tons 
a year ago, the decrease from a year 
ago being 49 per cent. 

Unsold stocks of pig iron, the 
largest ever recorded, are being 
drawn against by a few producers 
to satisfy shipping requests but still 
remain a strong drag to increased 
strength of the market. <A _ few 
makers continue to quote advances. 
In the east, fourth quarter tonnage 
has brought $1 more and the whole 
tone of the market is firmer. 

Cleveland selling interests in July 
booked over 200,000 tons, or more 
than 550,000 tons in two months. 

In the south $17.50 has _ been 
named and rail and water shipments 
to St. Louis have figured back to 
$16.11, Birmingham basis, but the 
latter now has been withdrawn. 
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